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scenes and events of the seventeenth century is masterly. Students 
must come to this book for such social materials as an account in full 
of a triumphal entry of a viceroy, a description of the old palace of 
Mexico or the cathedral of Puebla, in order to obtain that vivid im- 
pression of those times which will make understandable why the power 
of Spain, so wide-spread, was yet so water-logged within. Best of all, 
we may know those people of Mexico and Puebla as they worked and 
quarreled and governed and disobeyed, just for the sake of knowing 
them, and for none of the ulterior designs of scholarship. 

After having seen the author's library, the reviewer can feel no 
surprise at the remarkable collection of Palafoxiana listed in the 
careful bibliography. One may, however, lament the absence in this 
book, as in nearly all historical writings in the Spanish language, of a 
working index, and even pray that ere long the custom may be estab- 
lished of including the needed key to the treasures which these books 
contain whereby they may be made more available to the busy student. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 

Intervention in Mexico. By Samuel Guy Inman Foreword by 
Professor William R. Shepherd. (New York: Association Press, 
1919. 248 pages.) 

Under this occasional but apt title Mr. Inman discusses the phases 
of the vexed Mexican question concerning which he is most competent 
to speak. Much of the evidence and information which has emanated 
from the neighbor land during recent years has had to be discredited 
because of its patent or ill-concealed purpose to serve some ulterior 
end. But here is a book in which one feels from the first word to the 
end the absolute sincerity of the writer. He has been long a mis- 
sionary to Mexico. Since ex-president Taft testified to the dignity 
and worth of the work of missionaries, we have taken and accepted 
them among brothers and fellows as being competent to tell what 
they know. Mr. Inman tells his story in plain straight-forward Eng- 
lish that leaves the reader with the pleasant assurance that he has no 
axe to grind, no spleen to vent, no propaganda to serve except that 
of the altruistic work in which he is engaged. 

The book is launched by a foreword from Professor Shepherd which 
sets forth a few simple reasons for tolerance, absence of haste, cool 
judgment, and sincerity, in looking at ourselves and at Mexico. It is 
a fitting introduction to a well-written little book; one wishes that 
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some of the best sentences had ended with periods instead of inter- 
rogation points for the better ring of them. 

Mr. Inman begins by discussing "Various Aspects of the Prob- 
lem." These are, seriatim: We Americans lack knowledge of Mexican 
history and geography. This was aptly illustrated recently when a 
great American magazine printed an article on Mexico by an old indus- 
trial resident of that country who referred to the French domination 
there as though it approximated the Spanish domination in respect 
to duration, character, and aim, and as though it had been chrono- 
logically the immediate successor of the Spanish epoch. Second, we 
are ignorant of internal political currents in Mexico; third, we have a 
different psychology from the Mexican, from all the Hispanic Americans, 
for that matter. If we may dissent here, it would be to say that it is 
not upon the differences of psychology but upon its similarities that we 
must build our relations with Mexico. Too much that is mere vari- 
ance in information, degree of conceit, or mere temperament, is set 
down as radically different psychology. Fourth, we cannot separate 
the Mexican question from our own political and economic life. That 
is, we are Wilsonian or Rooseveltian according to temperament, or 
interventionistic or not according to interest or moral belief which 
coincides with desire. In short, we are Quite human, and, "living 
next door to a neighbor who cleans house too long to suit us and makes 
things disagreeable for us in so doing, we feel like taking a hand, 
benevolent, helpful, or drastic (as per our Wilsonian or our Roosevel- 
tian "psychology") but nevertheless a hand. Intellectually, if not 
economically, Mexico is a colony of the North American imagination. 

The author believes that the present disturbance in Mexico is a real 
revolution. Many people, both inside and outside the country, dis- 
agree. But after Mr. Inman's generally fair exposition of the histori- 
cal spoliation, exploitation, and retardation of the Mexicans, one must 
feel that the current revolution has passed through the worst of the 
destructive stage and has emerged with partial fruits in five respects. 
There are fairly free elections, there has been some liberation of the 
peones, conditions of skilled labor have improved, there have been re- 
forms in the Church, and there are many more people engaged in the 
government service than formerly. The reviewer thinks that the 
comparative freedom of public opinion is another tangible result of the 
recent movement. 

In enumerating these winnings, the author conveys the impression 
that they have been definitely established; it would be fairer to say 
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that they have been set up as social goals toward which progress has 
been made. The author does not conceal, indeed he specifically men- 
tions, the triune abuses which fester in Mexico, these being the over- 
riding of civilian rights by the army, graft, and banditry. He does not, 
however, falsify by filling his book with details of these evils. He 
shows his faith that this is a young man's revolution; many of these 
young men learned their political ideals in the United States. They 
are from the northern tier of Mexican states. They often make mis- 
takes, but they are progressive, and faithful to the president. Mexico 
can never return to the "iron hand." If the modern movement is 
overthrown it will only mean another fight later on, just as Madero 
followed Juarez. 

President Carranza the author thinks of as a rustic gentleman, a 
loyal friend of Madero, rumor to the contrary notwithstanding. He is 
deliberate, but inevitable in his judgments, tensely nationalistic, not 
so much pro-German or anti-American as pro-Mexican, in finance, oil 
legislation, and so on. The author omits discussion of the charges of 
pronounced radicalism which have been freely made against the Car- 
ranza government. 

In the chapter "What Mexicans think of Americans", the mirror is 
held up to us to see a nation of materialistic money-grubbers with no 
God, until our record in the European War saved us in the eyes of 
Hispanic America. In the light of our long list of historic mistakes 
with Mexico our protestations of disinterestedness are looked upon 
with some suspicion. But when Mr. Inman tries to show the trend 
of pro-ally sentiment in Mexico during the war he is portraying the 
exceptional and not the rule. Mexico was against us there. What 
we have to do about that is to. forget it, and do our best to make the 
Mexicans pro-American in the way we ought to be pro-Mexican if we 
are to have a continent controlled by happy international relations. 

In his discussion of "The Present Situation", the author sees much 
hope. Not palliating, but not over-emphasizing unfortunate condi- 
tions, he declares that neither diplomacy, material prosperity, nor 
intellectual education, can accomplish what we and Mexicans alike 
most desire. The disturbance in Mexico is not a revolution to be 
stopped, but an evolution to be guided. 

In this work the activity of the American Christian missionary is 
accorded a large place in the remainder of the book. The missionaries 
are engaged in a worthy cause, they have already done much, and, with 
good fortune, will do more. They can hardly expect, however, to 
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move rapidly enough alone to cause the development of right relations 
with Mexico within a satisfactory time limit. The whole body of the 
two nations should be engaged in such a task. 

Mr. Inman's book is a good one to read when a new problem of pro- 
vocation arises to becloud the international sky. It is the duty of 
Americans to help find the way to clear judgment on Mexico. Its 
government cannot stand without our support. We must not expect 
the impossible, while insisting on right treatment for American lives 
and property. The first requisite is a stabilized Mexican government 
periodically renewed by peaceful transmission of power. By assisting 
without interference in this process, we can help bring to Mexico 
peace and prosperity, and keep for the United States a clean conscience. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 

A History of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet, Professor 
of History, De Pauw University. (New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press, 1919.) 

A concise, readable history of Hispanic America, written accord- 
ing to the canons of historical scholarship and embodying the results 
of recent investigations has for some time been recognized as a de- 
sideratum. In the preface of the work under review the author makes 
it clear that the book is "designed to meet the need of a suitable text 
in Latin American History; has grown out of a class room experienee, 
and has been prepared primarily for students and teachers". No 
injustice, therefore, is done the writer in appraising his work accord- 
ing to both pedagogical and scholastic standards. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the present book meets the 
former test with a fair measure of success. It is unqustionably a 
useful book for the teacher especially if his classes are large and he is 
forced to encompass the whole field within a limited space of time, say 
a single semester. The "leading facts" are presented in an orderly, 
incisive manner and in no other single work in English may the stu- 
dent gain as clear and comprehensive an idea of the historical evolution 
of the entire field of Hispanic American History. 

A glance at the chapter headings will indicate the lines of develop- 
ment stressed by the author. Successive chapters deal with the 
European background; physical aspects and native races; exploration, 
conquest and colonization; the Spanish and Portuguese colonial sys- 
tems; the War of Independence; the development of the leading His- 



